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mulation of facts. But we know that children who learn a great deal
at an early age may show a low intelligence at a later time, and that
those who appear rather dull occasionally develop into geniuses. In
any case we are far from able to construct an artificial genius by
merely forcing a child to learn.
According to a third theory, intelligence is a product of an in-
born brain structure. This does not imply that intelligence is pre-
determined, because environment may hamper given potentialities,
whereas proper education may stimulate them.
Intelligence is based upon the capacity for discrimination which
enables us to establish relationships according to which we react
properly. Discrimination, however, is a matter of perception. We
made four types of experiments in order to investigate young chil-
dren's ability to discriminate.
1.  The descriptive approach.   The child is shown pictures of
increasing complexity and is asked to describe the representation.
When shown complex pictures containing unfamiliar material, the
child merely enumerates all the familiar objects.   Julius, for in-
stance, when shown a detailed picture, picked out clouds, birds,
trees, but did not mention a canoe, although this object was in the
foreground of the picture.  The child simply failed to notice an un-
familiar object. When we had explained the unfamiliar objects and
had made sure that the child understood them, we took the picture
away and asked him to remember the observed objects.  The chil-
dren remembered more of the previously familiar objects.  We ob-
served a wide range of individual differences at the same age level.
2.  The reconstructive approach. A house was drawn with all the
lines disconnected and shown to a child for approximately SO sec-
onds. When the children were asked what they had seen, some re-
plied "funny things," some said "some letters." Yet, upon showing
them the picture for a longer period of time, all children recognized
it as a house. When the same picture was shown to college students
they all recognized the house immediately. Thus? the adult's ability
at reconstruction works much more quickly than that of the young
child.
3.  The imitative approach.  The child had to rearrange colored
paper cups in a certain order, which was demonstrated to him first.
When the child simply got the instruction to rearrange the cups he
did it far worse than when we told him to compare his ability with
the performance of another child. In one experiment the child was
asked to remember under which cup an object had been placed. The
experimenter here followed a definite system: There were